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Plan of Study for the Bachelor of Arts Degree at Yale 


By William C. DeVane* 


N the spring of this year, the faculty of Yale 

College adopted the programs of study which had 
been developed by the Committee on the Course of 
Study during the last 5 years. In the course of its 
deliberations the Committee undertook to read every 
important book on education, ancient or modern, 
consulted with the representatives of many American 
and foreign schools, colleges, and universities, and 
looked carefully into the history of Yale College to 
assure itself that the tradition of the College was 
sound and alive, and worthy of continuance. It also 
analyzed for itself the major trends in American edu- 
cation in recent years, and attempted to assess their 
worth. The report was in final form early in the 
spring of 1945, and in a series of meetings the faculty 
adopted the various parts of the report without any 
damaging amendments. The plan goes into effect 
with the class entering Yale in the fall of 1946. 


Three Parts of the Program 


The program adopted falls into three main parts 
and these parts reflect the main currents of educa- 
tional opinion in America today; at least they reflect 
our adaptation and application of those currents to 
the Yale tradition. These three parts are: First, 
the traditional and central plan of study for the great 
majority of the students, known as the Standard 
Plan; second, an experimental plan, which reflects 
the trend towards a controlled educational program 
in which each student will take a set group of well- 
integrated courses; and third, a special program for 
the able student, which will give that student a great 
deal to say about the content and method of his edu- 
cation. This last, of course, reflects to some extent 
the so-called progressive movement in American 
education in recent years. A few words of descrip- 
tion about each of these programs may be of some 
interest. 

————— 


*Dean of Yale College. 


prepared the plans outlined in the article. 
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Standard Plan 


In preparing the Standard Program the Committee 
was keenly aware of the tradition of the college, the 
trends in its development, the programs of the sec- 
ondary schools, the strong national tendency in mod- 
ern times to develop the specializing aspect of liberal 
education at the expense of other parts, and many 
other problems. It soon became apparent that 
three phases of the Standard Program had to be 
reconciled; that basic studies such as mathematics, 
English, and modern language had to be completed 
in college if they had not been carried sufficiently far 
in school; that a plan of distribution had to be pro- 
vided to assure the college that such great areas as 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities, each made their impression upon the 
student; and that provision had to be made for the 
specialized study of the student in his chosen field. 
All this had to be fitted into the 20 year courses 
which we normally require for the degree, and it 
had to be so fitted as to leave the student some space 
for free election. 

General arrangement of courses —The problem was 
one of room and time, but we were not entirely free 
in the use of these commodities. Powerful and ex- 
tremely valuable local traditions and courses had to 
be accommodated, and fitted into the general plan. 
As a result, 9 of the 20 courses taken by the student 
in his career in college are prescribed, or lie in pre- 
scribed groups of courses. Three of these are in 
basic studies: English, mathematics, and the modern 
languages. Six of them are in distributional fields, 
allowing approximately 2 courses in science, 2 in 
the humanities, and 2 in the social sciences. The 
amount of prescription is eased, especiaily for the 
able student, by the fact that 6 of the 9 requirements 
are capable of being anticipated by excellent work 
in the secondary school and on the entrance examina- 


Dr. DeVane is co-chairman, with Prof. Ralph H. Gabriel, of the Committee on the Course of Study, which 











tions. The time thus won by the student may be 
spent in elective courses, if the student so desires, 
or he may advance more rapidly in his field of con- 
centration, and according to his performance, obtain 
his degree in 3 or 3% years. It is a cardinal principle 
at Yale that the education of the student must be 
viewed through school and college as a continuous 
whole. The student’s special education in his major 
field is topped off in senior year by his senior essay or 
project, and by the comprehensive examination. 


Novel features. —In outline, the Standard Program 
is fairly orthodox. In the details, however, there 
are a number of things novel to Yale. Three of 
these may be of special interest. First, the faculty 
has set up a sequence of three courses in science for 
the B. A. candidate, two of which he must take in 
regular order. Science I is a course in chemistry 
and physics; Science II is a combination of astronomy 
and geology; and Science III combines botany, 
zoology, and psychology. Science I and III have 
preferred positions, and the student is not permitted 
to substitute Science II for either of the other courses 
unless he has done well in physics, chemistry, and 
biology in school. ‘These courses have been newly 
designed. ‘They are not preprofessional in nature; 
neither are they survey courses. Their method will 
be topical, and chosen topics will be considered 
thoroughly in the 6 hours of class and laboratory 
sessions each week. 


A second feature of the Standard Plan is the 
demand by the faculty that each student engage in 
summer work of an intellectual nature. This is 
called “Summer Reading.” In the summer be- 
tween Freshman and Sophomore Years the student 
must read from a general list of books which every 
educated man should know. In the summer follow- 
ing his Sophomore Year the student must read from 
a list prepared by his major department. In the 
summer following Junior Year the student must, 
at the discretion of his department, read in prepara- 
tion for his comprehensive examination, or under- 
take specific work in the field or library towards his 
senior essay or project. At the end of each summer 
the student’s progress will be carefully estimated. 
This part of the plan is not entirely new to Yale, 
since before the war considerable progress had been 
made in its operation, especially in the last two 
summers of the student’s career. 


A third novelty in this program is the attempt to 
give the student a sample of integration. The ninth 
requirement in the Standard Program is entitled 
“Relationships of Learning,” and is to be taken in 





the student’s Junior or Senior Year. 


At least five 
courses will be provided each year under this rubric, 
and in this category the student will normally take 
his second course in the humanities or the social 


sciences. Here the purpose is to give broad courses 
which will relate several fields of study in terms of 
contemporary life in America. Through this cate. 
gory the student may set up a minor series of courses, 
Suppose his major is English literature, but he wishes 
also to know a good deal about philosophy. In his 
Freshman Year he might satisfy one requirement by 
the course in logic and ethics; in his Sophomore 
Year he might satisfy the requirement known as 
the “Ancient World” by a course in ancient philos- 
ophy, and in his Junior Year he would follow with 
such a course in the relationships of learning as 
modern philosophy and science. Other combina- 
tions are possible in history, literature, and the 
studies of society. It will be made clear to the 
student that what he is getting is merely a sample 
of integration in contemporary thinking, and that 
an integration useful to himself can only be made by 
himself. 


Experimental Plans 


Beyond the Standard Program, two experimental 
or pilot programs will be instituted. 

Basic phase and field majors——In order to test 
the values in a program that is closely integrated 
from Freshman Year onward, 40 students will be 
permitted to elect the first of these programs. 
Once he has chosen the program the student’s 
work is prescribed for the first 2 years. In his 
first year he will take the following courses: a 
modern language which is new to him, literature, 
philosophy, mathematics, and science I. In his 
second year he will take a second course in the lan- 
guage he has begun, history, philosophy, studies in 
society, and science III. In each case newly designed 
courses will be provided for these students, and they 
will be taught in small groups. The key to the 
plan lies in the two philosophy courses, one taken 
each year. ‘These are not ordinary courses in 
philosophy. In them the philosopher in charge 
will be the guide of the students and it will be his 
task to comment progressively upon the nature of 
scientific and mathematical “truth,” and linguistic 
and aesthetic conceptions of “truth.” In the 
second year he moves to a discussion of biological, 
historical, and social conceptions of fact and “truth.” 
In short, he stands like the commentator in Wilder’s 
play, Our Town, and informs his listeners upon the 
significance of what is happening to them. 
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In Junior Year the student in this program enters 
into one of the five field majors provided: The 
History of the West, Studies in Society, Literature 
and Arts, General Science, and Philosophies and 
Religions. Recently another field, American Studies, 
has been added. In these major fields the work is 
carefully distributed between courses in interpre- 
tation, concentration, and relationships to other 
fields. It ought to be added that these majors are 
also available to men from the Standard Program. 


Scholars of the House.—The second pilot plan is 
known as “Scholars of the House.” This is essenti- 
ally an honors plan. The student who has made 
honor lists in his first 2 years may apply to enter 
this program. He must submit with his application 
his plan of study for his Junior and Senior Years. 
If his application is approved by the Committee in 
charge, he will be assigned a special adviser, and 
will be largely freed from formal course require- 
ments. He has the freedom of the University, and 
may attend any courses or classes which may be 
useful to him. He has also large responsibilities. 
The most important of these is his senior essay, 
which must show that he has merited and profited 
from the freedom allowed him. As in all the other 
programs, he has to face a comprehensive exami- 


nation in Senior Year; but here that examination is 
relatively less important than his essay or project. 


The Freshman Year 


The programs outlined here apply only to those 
men who are candidates for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. A revision of the programs of study for the 
candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree is under 
consideration. ‘The studies for the engineering stu- 
dents are fairly set. Happily, the main programs of 
the three degrees do not greatly conflict in the 
Freshman Year, since each program can be satisfied 
at this level by English, mathematics, and science. 
In the B. A. and B. S. programs, moreover, the 
modern language is a common requirement. It is 
true that the new programs will urge the student to 
choose somewhat earlier than heretofore the main 
direction of his future studies, but his choice in no 
case will be irrevocable. Every effort will be made 
administratively to see that the Freshman Year is 
still a year in which the student may, under careful 
guidance, find the best direction in which to employ 
his talents. 

With these elaborate and somewhat expensive 
plans Yale College hopes in the postwar world to 
continue its great tradition of producing leaders in 
learning, church, and state. 


Recent Developments Related to Surplus Property 
By Henry H. Armsby* 


RECENT issue of Higher Epucation (Septem- 

ber 1, 1945) contained an article by the present 
writer on Federal surplus property. Since then 
three developments of interest to educational institu- 
tions have occurred: (1) A change in the administra- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act; (2) a revision of 
SPB Regulation 2; and (3) further steps in handling 
surplus property for educational institutions. 


Change in Administration 


Legislation, approved September 18, 1945, abol- 
ished the Surplus Property Board created under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 and transferred all of 
its functions to a Surplus Property Administrator in 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
The legislation provides that all regulations, policies, 
and other actions of the Surplus Property Board 
shall continue in effect unless, and until, modified or 
rescinded by the new administrator. 





*Field Coordinator for Engineering, Science, and Management 


War Training, U. S. Office of Education. 
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W. S. Symington III, who was serving as Chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Board, has been ap- 
pointed Surplus Property Administrator. His ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by the Senate, and 
he has taken the oath of office. 

Revision of Regulation 2 

The revision of Regulation 2 became effective 
September 21, 1945. The provisions of chief interest 
to educational institutions are: 

Reservations for Government agencies and State 
and local governments.—Formerly Government agen- 
cies and “State and local governments,” which by 
definition include tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions, were given a priority of access over commer- 
cial buyers. Under the new Regulation, reserves 
of property are set up to take care of these prefer- 
ential buyers, and of veterans and small businesses. 
Property in excess of the reserves may be sold 
promptly. 

The quantities to be reserved will be determined 
by disposal agencies. These quantities will be based 








on experience and demonstrated demand and be 
reviewed and adjusted periodically to prevent ex- 
cessive stockpiling. 

Buyers to be kept informed.—The revised Regula- 
tion directs disposal agencies to keep the preferential 
buyers informed of surpluses in the areas in which 
offerings are made, except that when public adver- 
tising is used as the method of offering, no other 
notice need be given such buyers. 

Types of property—Revised Regulation 2 ap- 
plies to consumers’ and producers’ goods, agricul- 
tural commodities, and food, within the United 
States and its Territories and possessions, subject 
to applicable directives of WPB, OPA, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Disposal to preferential buyers.—Property is to be 
disposed of to preferential buyers in quantities not 
smaller than the smallest lots consistent with com- 
mercial practice and at a “fair value.” Buyers 
may place orders with a disposal agency at any 
time, and such orders shall be filled from property 
held in reserve or from other available surplus 
property, except that which has already been offered 
for public sale. 

Prices to be charged.—The “‘fair value” mentioned 
above shall not be greater than the lowest price 





which is offered to any trade level at the time of 
sale. A recent release from the Surplus Property 
Board states that regulations will shortly appear 
“which will permit needy health and educational 
institutions, as well as needy nonprofit organizations 
which are not government-supported, to obtain 
surpluses at discounts which will range down to 
nominal prices.” 

Educational institutions may buy in competition 
with others —The revised Regulation states that 
local governments “shall be entitled to submit 
offers whenever surplus property is otherwise offered 
for sale, without regard for the location of the 
property, but shall not be entitled to priority and 
shall acquire such property on the same terms and 
conditions as others.” 


Office of Education Staff Authorized 


The plan and budget submitted by the Office of 
Education to the Surplus Property Board met with 
the general approval of the Board, and funds have 
been made available to the Office of Education to 
establish a Division of Surplus Property Utilization. 
A start has been made in employing staff members, 
and it is hoped that the new unit will soon be in 
active operation. 





Proposals for an Educational and Cultural Organization 
of the United Nations 


HE Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 

which was held in London has prepared Draft 
Proposals for an Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The preamble of the 
Draft Proposals is here quoted in full: 


**The High Contracting Parties 


“Determined that all possible steps shall be taken 
to further the attainment of international security 
and peace and to advance the welfare of the peoples 
of the world; 

“Recognising that cooperation in education and 
the furtherance of cultural interchange in the arts, 
the humanities and the sciences will promote the 
freedom, the dignity and the well-being of all and 
therefore assist in the attainment of understanding, 
confidence, security and peace among the peoples of 
the world; 

“Dedicated to the proposition that the free and 
unrestricted education of the peoples of the world, 
and the free and unrestricted exchange among them 
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of ideas and knowledge are essential to the advance- 
ment of human welfare and to the preservation of 
security and peace; 

“Hereby establish the Educational and Cultural 
Organisation of the United Nations and agree to 
support its broad purposes and functions as expressed 
in this constitution through their participation in the 
activities of this international agency and through 
their respective national educational and cultural 
programmes.” 


Conference in London 


A United Nations Conference has been called to 
meet in London on November 1, 1945, to prepare the 
official constitution for the Educational and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations. The Draft 
Proposals will serve as a working paper for the 
Conference in much the same way that the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals served at the San Francisco 
meeting. An Interim Educational and Cultural 
Commission is expected to be set up at the November 
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Conference in London. The Interim Commission 
would call the first meeting of the Conference, 
prepare the agenda, and make the preliminary plans 
related to the work of both the Conference and the 
Organization. 

Because of the crucial nature of the program of the 
proposed Organization, and the desirability of wide- 
spread discussion, an outline of some of the principal 
provisions of the Draft Proposals is presented. 


Functions of the Organization 


According to Article II, the Organization shall 
discharge the following functions: 


“(1) Facilitate consultation among leaders in the 
educational and cultural life of all peace-loving 
countries. 


“(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and information 
among the peoples of the world through schools, 
universities, and other educational and research 
institutions; libraries, publications, and the press; 
the radio and the motion picture; international 
conferences and the exchange of students, teachers, 
and all other representatives of educational and 
cultural life, with special attention to the exchange 
of information on major educational and cultural 
developments, including advances in_ scientific 
knowledge. 

“(3) Foster the growth, within each country and 
in its relations with other countries, of educational 
and cultural programmes which give support to inter- 
national peace and security. 

“(4) Develop and make available educational and 
cultural plans and materials for such consideration 
and use as each country may deem appropriate. 


“(5) Conduct and encourage research and studies 
on educational and cultural problems related to the 
maintenance of peace and the advancement of 
human welfare. 


“(6) Assist countries that need and request help in 
developing their educational and cultural activities.” 


All members of the United Nations Organization 
are automatically entitled to membership in the 
Educational and Cultural Organization. Each 
member is to contribute its share to the financial 
support of the program, and budget and financial 
responsibilities of members are to be determined by 
the Conference. The Organization will become 
operative when its constitution has been accepted by 
20 of the United Nations. Each member nation will 
have 1 vote. Decisions will be made by simple 
majority vote of those present. 


Framework for the Organization 


In setting up the framework for the operation of 
the Organization, an important issue yet to be 
decided is the relationship between the government 
and the nongovernmental educational and cultural 
organizations within each member nation. In pre- 
paring the Draft Proposals, which are to be acted 
upon during the forthcoming Conference in London, 
three different concepts of the relationship between 
government and nongovernment educational and 
cultural organizations were outlined and are presented 
as Alternatives a to ¢ inclusive in the present Draft. 


Place of Nongovernmental Agencies 


The Draft Constitution provides for the coopera- 
tion of the Educational and Cultural Organization 
with other specialized international organizations, 
both public and private, whose interests and ac- 
tivities are related to and in harmony with its pur- 
poses. The Draft Constitution contains no sug- 
gestions of control of private or nongovernmental 
international educational and cultural agencies. 
Provision is made, however, for cooperating with 
such agencies when the authorities concerned con- 
sider cooperation to be mutually advantageous. 
Under the terms of the Draft Proposals, the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization may take on the 
programs and resources of existing international 
organizations in the educational and cultural fields, 
if the organizations so desire. However, the spirit 
of the Draft Constitution makes it clear that the 
intention of the Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations is to assist and support 
nongovernmental organizations and not to control 
or operate them. 


The Organization and the United Nations 


In harmony with the United Nations Charter 
which was drawn up in San Francisco, the Draft 
Proposals provide that the Educational and Cultural 
Organization be considered as one of the specialized 
organizations associated with the Economic and 
Social Council. This relationship has already been 
specified in certain respects in the United Nations 
Charter. The Economic and Social Council is 
empowered, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly, to establish the basis for relationships 
between its agencies and the United Nations. The 
Council is also empowered to require reports from 
member agencies in order to coordinate their pro- 
grams, and to make reports and recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 
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Conference on the Proposed International Educational 
and Cultural Organization 


N September 21 and 22, 1945, the American 

Council on Education held a conference in 
Washington, D. C., of a nationally representative 
group of scholars to discuss the Draft Constitution 
for an Educational and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations.’ The purpose was to provide the 
American delegates to the London Conference in 
November with expressions of the judgment of an 
interested cross section of American scholars. 


Procedure of the Conference 


Three weeks prior to the Conference, the Council 
mailed a questionnaire to its membership of 839 
institutions and organizations. ‘The questions asked 
for the preferences of the members on specific alter- 
natives dealing with organization and procedures 
which have been advanced in a draft constitution 
as a basis for discussion. The replies reflected con- 
sidered judgment on the part of those who returned 
the questionnaire. The replies from a number of 
the institutions were based upon discussion by the 
faculty. The compilation of these replies was pre- 
sented to the Conference members to guide them in 
their deliberations. 

The first meetings of the Conference were occu- 
pied largely with background summaries. State 
Department officials and representatives of several 
educational fields presented the views of their respec- 
tive groups upon the proposed Organization. The 
summary statements, the results of the question- 
naire, and the Draft Constitution were used as the 
bases for the open discussion on the following day. 
At these sessions the Conference worked directly 
upon the drafting of a list of recommendations to 
be submitted to the Department of State as a report 
of the Conference. A committee on resolutions 
formulated the proposed recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Conference. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations that were submitted by the 
Conference to the Department of State included: 

1. By a close vote it was recommended that the 
name of the organization should be International 
Organization for Educational and Cultural Co- 
operation. 

1 Copies of the Draft Constitution for an Educational and Cultural Organization 


of the United Nations may be obtained for 10 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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2. In order to clarify the scope of the Organization, 
the word “‘scientific,” should be added throughout 
the document wherever the words, “‘educational and 
cultural,’ are used together in modification of a 
common noun. 

3. The present Introduction in the Draft Pro. 
posals should be revised in order to be made more 
challenging and positive. It should express a higher 
sense of the urgency of its work, should emphasize 
the ethical ends in view, and should contain refer- 
ence to the necessary limitations of an International 
Organization in this field. 

It was proposed that three sections be added to the 
article dealing with Purposes. These would expand 
the purposes of the Organization to include the 
following: 

“To facilitate cooperation on an international 
basis among students, scholars, and technical and 
professional groups. 

“To promote and encourage respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

“To gather and disseminate information for such 
use as each nation may deem appropriate about the 
purpose, structure, and function of international 
agencies and associations.” 

Strongly recommended was the inclusion within 
the framework of the Organization of participation 
by the many voluntary associations which are active 
in the field of international cultural cooperations. 

From the list of alternatives dealing with the 
manner of selection of national delegates, the Con- 
ference found most satisfactory the one which read: 

“The Conference shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the members of the Organization. The 
Government of each member state shall appoint not 
more than five representatives who shall be selected 
in agreement with the National Co-operating Body 
or Bodies (or National Commission).” 

As its choice of an alternative to meet the problem 
of selection of the National Co-operating Body oF 
Bodies (also called tentatively National Commis 
sion), the conferring group went on record as favor 
ing the alternative which it felt allowed the greatest 
amount of freedom to each member state. It read 
in part: 

“Each member... shall establish a National 
Commission . . . broadly representative of the Gov- 
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emment and the principal groups devoted to and 
interested in educational and cultural matters. 
Each member shall be free to adapt the size and scope 
of the National Commission to its own special 
conditions.” 


Significance of the International Organization 


In submitting its report to the Department of 
State, the Conference stated: 

“The Conference group would register its con- 
viction that, with the conquest of atomic energy 
there has arisen a wholly new urgency in the further- 
ance of intellectual cooperation among the nations. 
If, as scientists believe, there is no military defense 
against robot warfare in the atomic age, the only 
safety for mankind lies in the direction of intelli- 
gence upon the problems of peace, the development 
of appreciation for cultural values, and the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of nations. ‘The proposed 
Educational and Cultural Organization has, there- 
fore, even deeper importance and higher responsi- 
bilities and opportunities than could have been an- 
ticipated earlier. In submitting this statement the 
Conference group extends to those entrusted with 
the creation of the Organization its sincere best 
wishes for success in a great enterprise already well 
begun.” 





Shrivenham American University 


The second term opened at Shrivenham American 
University, Shrivenham, England, October 10. The 
following information is largely from the bulletin 
announcing the work of the term. 

The term is of 8 weeks’ duration with classes 
meeting 5 days a week. Prior to the opening of the 
term, a period of approximately 1 week is allowed 
for educational advising and registration. The 
average student load is approximately 3 hours a day. 

On each student’s record there will be entered a 
statement of work completed and final marks. The 
marking system uses the following: 


SUP—Superior- - __---- hea te 
E—Excellent______..--- _ (B) 
VS—Very satisfactory._..._.. (C) 
S—Satisfactory __._..----- (D) 
U—Unsatisfactory - _ _- - - - - (F) 


The student’s academic record will be made 
available to the War Department for certification 
‘0 appropriate institutions upon request. It is 
made clear that granting of credit is within the 
Jurisdiction of the institution which a student may 
later wish to attend, and that the Army can make 
No guarantee for credit. 


A total of 357 courses are offered, which are dis- 
tributed among the following fields: (1) Liberal arts, 
135; (2) commerce, 56; (3) science, 37; (4) engineer- 
ing, 36; (5) fine arts, 33; (6) agriculture, 32; (7) edu- 
cation, 16; (8) journalism, 12. Among the liberal 
arts the offerings appear to be particularly rich in 
history (31 courses); English (23 courses, not in- 
cluding speech); political science (13 courses); and 
geography (10 courses). Among the sciences there 
are 3 courses in chemistry, 6 in physics, and 9 in the 
biological sciences. A total of 14 courses are 
offered in mathematics. 

During the first term the University at Shrivenham 
enrolled 3,516 students. 


Proposal to Extend International Interchange 
of Persons, Information, and Skills 


A bill (H. R. 3835) introduced in Congress on 
July 18 by Representative Sol Bloom would “extend 
the existing programs for the interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills between the people of the 
United States and the peoples of the other American 
Republics and the Philippines, so as to provide for 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills 
between the people of the United States and the 
peoples of other countries.” 


The bill would authorize the Secretary of State to 
develop and maintain the programs contemplated. 
If a foreign government desired to obtain the services 
of a person having special scientific or other technical 
or professional qualifications, the Secretary would 
be authorized, under or in cooperation with that 
government, to detail or authorize the detail, for 
temporary service any person in the employ or 
service of the United States, for the service requested. 
Expenses, allowances, and additional compensation 
would be provided. 


The Secretary could utilize the services, facilities, 
and personnel of Federal agencies, State and local 
governments, other governments, intergovernmental 
organizations, and private agencies. He could also 
provide for meetings or conventions, and could create 
such advisory committees as might be needed. 

Grants of moaey or property could be made to 
governmental institutions, public or private non- 
profit organizations, and individuals, both in the 
United States and in other countries. Financial 
assistance from any governmental, intergovern- 
mental, or private source could be accepted. 

The bill was referred to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Documentary Radio Programs on Puerto Rico 


This is Puerto Rico is the title of a series of six 
documentary recordings which give authentic infor- 
mation about Puerto Rico. Everything in the 
programs was gathered on the Island. Sounds and 
music were transcribed on Puerto Rican streets and 
in Puerto Rican plazas and schools. The voices are 
of Puerto Ricans themselves, from the shoeshine 
boy in Ponce and the street vendor in San Juan to 
the President of the Puerto Rican Senate and the 
Resident Commissioner in the United States Con- 
gress. ‘The subjects, which have been developed in 
entertaining style, are as follows: (1) The Island, 
(2) The Contrasts, (3) The People, (4) The Cus- 
toms, (5) The Land, (6) Past, Present, Future. 

The recordings are presented by the Office of 
Information for Puerto Rico and by the United 
States Department of the Interior in the hope that 
their widespread use in schools and colleges will do 
much to overcome the general lack of information 
concerning the Puerto Rican people and their prob- 
lems. ‘The album of three double-faced records and 
an accompanying manual may be borrowed for a 
period of 2 weeks from the Educational Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. The recordings are 
33% revolutions per minute and each program is 15 
minutes in length. 





Buenos Aires Convention Students 
in the United States 


During the academic year 194445, a total of 40 
graduate students from 14 countries in Latin America 
were in the United States under the provisions of the 
Buenos Aires Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Seven of these fellow- 
ship students were awarded the master of arts degree, 
and 1 was admitted to candidacy for the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 

The visiting fellows attended 21 universities in all 
parts of the country where they studied in the follow- 
ing fields: Biological chemistry, physics, dentistry, 
English, child psychology, vocational education, 
juvenile delinquency, law, education, economics, 
statistics, rural education, public administration, 
agriculture, industrial chemistry, medicine, highway 
engineering, aeronautical engineering, Mexican- 
United States history, agricultural credit, library 
science, architecture, and nursing. 


The institutions were: Columbia University, 
Princeton University, University of Illinois, Univer- 
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sity of Michigan. Harvard University, University of 
Pennsylvania, Cornell University, Northwester 
University, Indiana University, Rutgers University, 
University of Maryland, University of Chicago, Iowa 
State College, University of Texas, Ohio State Uni. 
versity, Stanford University, University of California, 
University of North Carolina, Catholic University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and Vanderbilt 
University. 


Accredited Programs in Public Health 
Nursing 


The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing has issued a list of 32 institutions whose 
programs of study in public health nursing have 
been approved. The institutions are: 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York City. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

New York University, New York City. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Seton Hall College, Newark, N. J. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Skidmore College Department of Nursing (New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital) New York, N. Y. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


One of the institutions—Skidmore College- 
offers a 4-year basic professional curriculum leading 
to a degree, which prepares its students for profes 
sional practice in a home, a hospital, or a public 
health agency. The graduates of this degree 
program are qualified for staff level positions i 
public health agencies which provide direct nursing 
supervision. 
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The other 31 institutions listed offer, for graduate 
qurses, programs of study in public health nursing 
which lead to degrees. While the objectives of the 
programs are different, with a resulting variation 
in admission requirements, length, and content, 
they all meet the minimum requirements for 
ipproval. 





Additional Veterans’ Guidance Centers 


In earlier issues of HicherR Epucation (April 16 
ind October 1) lists were published of Veterans’ 
Guidance Centers announced by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The following 22 additional centers 
have been approved: 


Alabama 
City Board of Education, Birmingham 
Arkansas 
Ouachita College 
Colorado 
Mesa County Junior College 
Colorado State College of Education 
Pueblo Junior College 
Georgia 
Armstrong Junior College 
University of Georgia 
Idaho 
Boise Junior College 
Kansas 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
louisiana 
Dillard University 
Massachusetts 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. College 
Michigan 
Western Michigan College of Education 
New York 
Vocational Advisory Service, Inc., New York 
New York University 


Vocational Service Center, Y. M. C. A. of the City of New 
York 


American Nurses’ Association Professional Counseling and 
Placement Service, Inc., New York 


North Dakota 
Minot State Teachers College 
Ohio 
Western Reserve University 
Tennessee 
University of Tennessee 
Virginia 
College of William and Mary (Norfolk Branch) 
Wisconsin 
Central State Teachers College 
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Ban on Conventions Removed 


The ban on conventions, group meetings, and 
trade shows was removed October 1, according to a 
statement made by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. It was said, however, that the lifting of the 
ban is not an invitation to travel, “nor can it be 
considered an assurance that transportation capac- 
ity will be available.” Sponsors of conventions, 
group meetings, and trade shows are asked to defer 
meetings whenever possible and to keep necessary 
meetings small until after the peak of the troop 
movement, which it is expected will come early 
next year. 





Association of American Colleges Meeting 


The next annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges will be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, January 9-11, 1946. The 
theme of the annual meeting will be “Lessons of the 
War.” The National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education and other affiliated groups will 
hold their meetings the earlier part of the same week. 





Training Guidance Personnel 


The following statement from the report of the 
guidance committee to the Southern States Work- 
Conference in 1945 indicates the methods recom- 
mended for training guidance personnel: 

“a. In-service training which reaches into localities 
or provides for special groups on or off campus. Con- 
ferences, workshops, extension courses, internships, 
and study of special problems are typical examples 
of in-service training. Such training is the special 
province of the State staff, supplemented by such 
assistance from institutions and school units in an 
advanced state of experience, as can be obtained. 

“b. A required unit in undergraduate teacher- 
training institutions of every type which will fulfill 
two purposes: (1) Acquaint all future teaching per- 
sonnel with the fundamental principles and give 
some practice in procedures; (2) Provide those 
teachers who will go to rural school units with 
initial skills to carry on rudimentary programs of 
guidance until in-service training can supplement 
their skills. 

“cc, Graduate courses aimed at professional effi- 
ciency for counselors, supervisors, directors, and 
instructors in guidance work. Such courses would 
have these characteristics: (1) Some selection process 
to secure students adapted by experience, educa- 
tion, and personality to guidance work; (2) Required 








units which would provide for common knowledges 
and skills, basic to professional guidance work; 
(3) Sequences devised to bring about comprehensive 
training; (4) Electives, both to allow for variation 
in background and for specialization as desired; and 
(5) Emphasis on laboratory and clinical methods 
to produce practical workers in existing school 
situations.” ! 


The Southern States Work-Conference has carried 
on each year, beginning in 1940, certain studies 
involving important problems in education which 
face the States in the Southern Region. Its purpose 
is to facilitate cooperation among State departments 
of education and State educational associations of 
the region in studying and working out solutions to 
these problems. The conference for 1945 dealt with 
vocational education. 


1 Building a Better Southern Region Through Education; Guides to Educational 
Planning for Vocational Education. Southern States Work-Conference on 
School Administrative Problems, 1945. Edgar L. Morphet (Florida State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.), executive secretary. 77 p. mimeo. 
Pp. 66-67. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Enrollment Trends at the University 
of Maryland 


Fall registration figures for the University of 
Maryland show a 21-percent increase over 1944-45 
in the undergraduate student body, and an increase 
of 80 percent in the enrollment of the Graduate 
School. The registration of men students in these 
groups has increased 54 percent over the previous 
year, while women students number 9 percent more 
than last year. The freshman class is 15 percent 
larger. 


The largest gains have been in agriculture with 
71 percent; business and public administration 
with 53 percent; and education with 42 percent. 
The Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Home Eco- 
nomics, with 13 percent and 9 percent increases, 
respectively, and following increases last year, now 
have reached the 1941-42 peak enrollments. Engi- 
neering has a 13-percent increase over last year. 
Veterans constitute about 13 percent of the under- 
graduate student body. 

These figures include only the enrollments at 
College Park; the schools at Baltimore are not 
included, 





Detroit Policemen Study Criminology 


Special classes for police officers are offered this 
fall by Wayne University in cooperation with the 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education 
and the Detroit Police Department Training School, 
A course on criminal attitudes, taught by a psy- 
chologist in the Recorder’s Court Clinic, will deal 
with the mind of the criminal and his attitude 
toward the police, society, and property rights, 
Another course, criminology for police officers, 
will consider historic and modern approaches to 
the cause and prevention of crime, the treatment 
of the adult criminal, and the successes and failures 
of penal institutions. A course on the police and 
the law will discuss the elements and classification 
of crime, the right of arrest, and industrial problems 
in relation to the duties of police officers. Each 
class meets one evening a week. 


Stevens Reorganizes Its War Industries 
Training School for Peacetime Training 


So great was the demand for the type of work 
offered in the War Industries Training School of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, which functioned 
under the Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training program of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, that the Institute has decided to continue the 
training. New evening courses were started in the 
school, hereafter to be known as the “Industries 
Training School,” on October 1. The work is 
designed primarily for men and women who are 
employed during the day and who want evening 
training in subjects related to their work. Classes 
meet one or two evenings a week for 16 weeks. Men 
and women may register for individual evening 
courses or for diploma programs of 3 years’ duration. 
Those who have completed courses offered under 
the Government-sponsored program are eligible for 
advanced standing. In general, two programs are 
offered: engineering drafting and machine design, 
and work in production supervision. ‘The latter 
includes classes in engineering economics, industrial 
accounting, industrial psychology, statistical quality 
control, and motion study. 


Business Certificate Programs 


For the benefit of veterans and other mature 
students who are unable to complete the work re 
quired for a bachelor’s degree and who desire more 
immediate training for some type of business, the 
College of Business Administration of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis., is offering 4-semestet 
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certificate programs in general business and in the 
jollowing specialized fields: Accounting, advertising 
and sales promotion, marketing, retailing, personnel 
management, and real estate. Prerequisite for ad- 
mission to the programs is a high-school diploma or 
its equivalent, and college credit is given for all the 
gurses. Upon completion of a minimum of 64 
emester hours of credit and 64 quality points, the 
(College awards a certificate of proficiency. 
Technician Certificate Program 

The University of Detroit has set up in its College 
Engineering temporary 2-year curricula to meet 
theneeds of veterans who wish to prepare themselves 
fr employment in engineering and industry, but 
sho will be unable to complete the regular 5-year 
engineering curricula offered in the College. The 
short, intensive curricula leading to the Technician 
Certificate are designed to train technical assistants 
ot aides to professional engineers in the fields of 
sronautical, architectural, chemical, civil, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering. ‘The emphasis is upon 
facility and skill rather than upon theoretical study. 
Admission to the courses requires high-school grad- 
vation or equivalent training. Students in the cur- 
ticula who later matriculate for degree courses may 
receive college credit for any courses in the Certifi- 
cate Program successfully completed, which corre- 
sond to or comprehend the subject matter and 
methods of instruction of degree courses. 


Continuation Courses for Dentists 


The College of Dentistry of the University of 
California is offering continuation courses in dentis- 
try for the benefit of dental officers returning from 
the armed service and for other dentists who may 
wish to review the latest phases of dentistry. Two 
to six weeks’ intensive instruction in the handling 
of certain difficult problems and one or more se- 
mesters of training to prepare for advanced special- 
ties, such as orthodontics and prosthesis, are being 
dflered. Graduate studies will be offered for those 
students who wish to specialize in dental medicine 
or build up a biological background for research 
and teaching. 


National Methodist Scholarship Program 

A National Methodist Scholarship program has 
been put into operation this fall, and it is estimated 
that as many as 150 scholarships may be issued for 
the academic year 1945-46. The scholarships were 
authorized by the 1944 General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which directed the Division of 
Educational Institutions of the Board of Education 
of the Church to use a portion of the future income 


from Methodist Student Day (formerly Children’s 
Day) offerings for the purpose. Valid in institutions 
related to the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, the National Methodist Scholarships are 
good for one academic year and are for amounts 
sufficient to cover all tuition and fees up to $400. 
Outstanding promise of usefulness, a grade average 
of ““B” ou the previous year’s work, and rank within 
the top 15 percent of the applicant’s class are require- 
ments for eligibility. Candidates for scholarships 
will apply to their respective colleges, but action on 
the application will be taken by a scholarship com- 
mittee in the Loan and Scholarship Department of 
the Methodist Board of Education. 





Educational Service for Veterans 


The National Education Association is creating 
an Advisory Committee on Veterans Education, 
which is to consist of individuals representing 
agencies vitally interested in the education of 
veterans. A clearing house of information on edu- 
cational programs and services for veterans will also 
be established. The work will be carried on by the 
Division of Adult Education, of which Leland P. 
Bradford has been appointed chief. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 

From the U. S. Office of Education 

Education in Chile, by Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 123 p. 25 cents. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 10.) 

The first of a series of basic studies on education in a number of 
Latin American countries sponsored by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation. Covers 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and higher education in Chile. 

Education in Training Schools for Delinquent 
Youth, by Christine P. Ingram, in collaboration 
with Elise H. Martens and Katherine M. Cook. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 95 p. (Bulletin 1945, No. 5.) 

Reports a cooperative project for improving the programs for 
children and youth in training schools for juvenile delinquents 


throughout the country. Part I is on objectives, principles, and 
practices, and part II, on guides for study, offers to teachers and 
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other members of training school staffs a basis for studying their 
own problems and for developing changes in their educational 
programs. 


From Other Government Agencies 

Veterans’ Administration. Manual of Advisement 
and Guidance, Prepared in Accordance with the Ap- 
proved Policies of the Veterans’ Administration, by 
Ira D. Scott, under the direction of Frank T. Hines. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 233 p. $1.25. 

Among the topics treated are: (1) Individual 
survey; (2) need for vocational rehabilitation; 
(3) selection of the employment objective; (4) advise- 
ment in relation to procedural requirements; (5) 
relationship between advisement and _ training; 
(6) criteria of feasibility for certain types of disa- 
bilities; (7) techniques of interviewing and counsel- 
ing; (8) application of objective tests in counseling; 
and (9) organization and use of occupational 
information. 





Pamphlets 
New Opportunities on Our City Campus—Report 
of the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education 
[City of New York], 1944-45. New York 21,N. Y., 
Board of Higher Education, 1945. 61p. Free. 


The major portion of the pamphlet consists of the report of 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board. It deals with the four 
city colleges—the City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, 
and Queens College—largely from the point of view of the oppor- 
tunities which confront them because of their location in the 
largest city of the Nation. 
cellany of topics. 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 
1944. New York, The Board. 115 p. Free. 
Describes various projects which the General Education Board 


has been subsidizing, and presents a statement of the financial 
operations of the Board. 


The report ranges over a wide mis- 


Some Comparisons Between Universities. Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and Lecturers of 
the Allied Countries in Great Britain, Second Edu- 
cational Conference, April 15, 1944, with a Foreword 
by Professor Sir Ernest Barker. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1944. 64p. 2s. 6d. net. 


Includes papers by a number of authorities on the organization 
of, or provisions for, research, university teaching, university life 
of students, and the influence of the university on the com- 
munity. Conditions in Great Britain, the United States, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Russia, Norway, France, Germany, and other 
countries are briefly discussed. One observer states: “If the 
United States is making a mistake in giving university education 
to too many students, it is surely one of the noblest mistakes in 
history.” 


Teachers: Supply, Recruitment, and Training in 
the Period Immediately Following the War. Reports 





of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland! 
1944. 120 George St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland 
Obtainable from Sales Department, British Informa, 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
N. Y. 56 p. 1s. net (Cmd. 6501). | 


Contains two separate reports, the first dealing with the extey: 
of the problem of supply of teachers in Scotland, and the secon; 
with postwar recruitment and training problems. Recommend 
the improvement of the training institutions through the strength. 
ening of staffs, development of research departments, and increases 
in the number of nongraduate women in the universities; mor 
liberal bursaries (grants) to students in all forms of higher educ;. 
tion; extension of residential facilities; and the adjustment of 
entrants to the annual requirements of the schools. 


Books 

Philosophy in American Education; Its Tasks and 
Opportunities, by Brand Blanshard, Curt J. Ducasse, 
Charles W. Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, and MaxC. 
Otto. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
306 p. $3. 

Embodies the report of the Commission on the Function of 
Philosophy in American Education to the American Philosophical 
Association. Analyzes and appraises the present situation in 
American philosophy, indicates the task of philosophy, and sug- 
gests what can be done to extend and improve its teaching. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. Its 
— is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
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